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OPINION.
" KING'S COLLEGE, 8*7* August, 1840.
" There can he no doubt, that the affinity of hydrogen for oxygen under most circumstances is stronger than that of carbon. If a mixture of two parts of hydrogen and one of carbonic acid be passed through a red-hot tube, water is formed, a portion of charcoal is thrown down, and carbonic oxide passes over with the excess of hydrogen.
" "With regard to the different forms of hydro-carbon, it is well known, that the whole of the carbon is never combined with oxygen in the processes of detonation or silent combustion, unless a large excess of oxygen l>e present.
"For the complete combustion of olefiant gas, it is necessary to mix the gas with five times its volume of oxygen, though three only are consumed. If less be used, part of the carbon escapes combination, and is deposited as a black powder. Even subcarburetted hydrogen it is necessary to mix with more than twice its bulk of oxygen, or the same precipitation will occur.
" It is clear, therefore, that the whole of the hydrogen of any of these compounds of carbon may be combined with oxygen, while a part of their carbon may escape combustion, and that even when enough of oxygen is present for its saturation.
" That which takes place when the mixture is designedly made in the most perfect manner must, undoubtedly, arise in the common processes of combustioD, where the mixture is fortuitous and much less intimate. Any method of ensuring the complete combustion of fuel, consisting partly of the volatile hydro-carbons, must le founded upon the principle of producing an intimate mixture witli them of atmospheric air, in excess, in that part of the furnace to which they naturally rise. In the common construction of fur-naces this is scarcely possible, as the oxyqen of the air, which